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LEND-LEASE 
OF AN IDEA 


THE advertisement from ** Fortune ” reproduced above is an 
American tribute to the success of the Mosquito and the work 
of British research workers. In 1939 B.I.P. chemists produced 
the first cold-setting, gap-filling, water-resistant synthetic resin 
— Beetle Cement A. One man (with the vital formula) sent 
across the Atlantic assured for the builders of the Canadian 
Mosquito all the supplies they needed of this essential adhesive 
—and from a North American works. Good co-operation 
all round — the effect of which was felt in Berlin almost every 
day of the week ! 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD., | ARGYLL ST., LONDON, W.! 
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To-day these hands 
have Victory in their grasp. a 
To their inborn skill the nation owes its 

SINGER 
priceless air supremacy. To-morrow this 

MOTORS 
same skill, heightened by six years’ devotion — 
to the nation’s cause, will turn to the COVENTRY AND 
making of the future’s finest cars. BIRMINGHAM 






















THE TICKETS 
WILL BE 
BOOKED 


The day will come when forgotten places and new 
scenes will cast a spell over your memory and 
your imagination. The spirit of travel will move 
restlessly within you, and the 
tickets will be booked. And with 
you will go your Antler 
Luggage, a distinguished 
and accommodating ser- 
vant to your possessions. 


You can’t get Antler 
Luggage now but superb 
designs will be ready 
. . . for the day. 


SANTLER 


The World’s Best Luggage 





1. B. BROOKS & CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM 



























GROW YOUR VEGETABLES= 








LACKWELL 1p 


LONDON ENGLAND 
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Of course you are looking 
forward to the days when, restrictions 
ended and controls lifted, you can once 


more buy for beauty. 

Things have not stood still in the war 
years and we can promise you new luxury 
and fresh beauty in ‘Celanese’ when 
coupons are just a memory. 
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His third eye—rapio! It sees in the dark—it enabled night- 
fighters to stalk enemy planes and our bombers to prang cloud- 
hidden targets.. Because of the great strides made in the war by 
British radio-electronics you will eventually benefit. The vast 
new experience gathered by G.E.C. in pioneering, developing and 


manufacturing radio apparatus for 2 
& G. e 


the Services will be applied to the 

making of the future’s finest Radio 

and Television sets. RADIO & TELEVISION 
‘THE SOUND AND SIGHT OF THE FUTURE’ 

Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 











SPA TREATMENT 
FOR RHEUMATISM 


Spa treatment for Rheumatism 
has been recognised for many years 
as one of the most satisfactory 
methods of combating this insidious 
disease. Even a mild attack means 
pain and reduced working capacity, 
and you should act at once before 
Rheumatism gets a_ stranglehold 
on your system. ‘To-day, a course 
of treatment at a Spa is out of the 
question for most people, as neither 
time nor money can be spared. 
‘Alkia’ Saltrates, however, may 
be described as a Spa treatment 
in your own home. It has the 
essential medicinal properties of 
seven world-famous Spas _ and 
similar beneficial effects as a course 
of drinking the Spa waters. A 
teaspoonful of ‘Alkia’. Saltrates 
in warm water before breakfast 


each morning will soon relieve the o\¥ Ve Ang \s eliadle 

pain, and, taken regularly, dissolves 2 spr! ck n ose™ 
impurities in the blood stream and x be ex? ow sc : 
eliminates them from the system, \c mvs ny sith aiustt e 
thus helping to prevent regular chats ° spt 5” Th 
attacks of Rheumatism. A_ bottle axe™ “Sl RB 

of ‘Alkia’ Saltrates costs 3/9d, ro Wg 10 S47 

including Purchase Tax. Get a \’s @ ings 

bottle to-day from your chemist fot - 


and begin your Spa_ treatment 
to-morrow morning. 


‘ALKIA’ SALTRATES 














Tele : Sheffield 22283 (4 lines). 


J.STEAD & CO. LTD. SHEFFIELD 2- 


but Ive got a tir, 
of WESCAFE / 





It’s only human to show off when 
you’ve secured a tin of Nescafé. For 
3 we are still unable to keep pace with 
growing demand. But isn’t it worth 
looking for! You can make, straight 
in the cup, in a iiffy, stimulating, 
full-flavoured coffee. No grounds; 
no bother; no coffee-pot to wash. 
Just sheer enjoyment from a really 
good cup of coffee. 


Ww =| NESCAFE 


PRODUCT 





A NESTLE’S 

















Oh, for a 
book to read! 


This is the cry of thousands of 
men and women who are in the 
Services. Think of those in 
foreign lands, on lonely gun 
sites, far out at sea or in the 
deep jungle. Books in English 
are a blessed relief from 
tedium, a reminder of home, a 
mainstay of morale. So-— 


What dol do...? 


I carefully search my book-shelves for 
suitable volumes for the Services and 


I set aside also magazines and 
periodicals that I can spare. 


If there is a local Book Drive I hand 
the bundle to a collector, but if not, I 
take it— unwrapped, unaddressed, 
and unstamped — to a Post Office and 
hand it over the counter. * 

I do this often and regularly so that 
the Services Central Book Depot may 
have a steady flow of books and maga- 
zines for immediate dispatch to the 
Services in all theatres of war. 


Issued by the Ministry of Information 


Space presented to the Nation by 
the Brewers’ Society 








Creve with Reuish! 





CYCLING requires energy, 
and energy cemes from eating | 
well and enjoying your food. | 

| 
| 


Yorkshire Relish — Thick and 
Thin — makes meals tastier. 
Made in 














; FOR A NEW 
Yorkshire— TASTE IDEA 
where they | Homely Fish and 
know what | Chips with York- 

shire Relish. 
good food Grand! 
really is. 


— 


Under wartime zoning 
THICK and THIN, up North 
THIN only, down South 
Made by Goodall, Backhouse & Co. Ltd., Leeds, 


ts of famous sauces for 80 years. (4!) 
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and playwright and poet 
so famous its name _ that 


certain to know it! 
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THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 
155 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 





PV.3 






Sale restricted 
in Wartime to 
H.M. Forces. 


11/6/41. 

I purchased a pairin 1920. I first used them for farm work, then 
on and off for gardening and riding. For some time they lay 
neglected in the garage, then six months ago I had them re-soled 
and they are once again trusty friends in regular harness. 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 








For raising water from 100’ or more, the 
performance of the wet motor pump 
in relation to efficiency and cost is so 
marked, that we no longer recommend 
any other pump for this purpose. Send 
for illustrated data (enc. Id. stamp) to 


HAY WARD-TYLER 
wet motor 
puUMpS AO. mains 


LUTON BEDFORDSHIRE 
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KOSS'S’ 


BELFAST 
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GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER 
TONIC WATER 


LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 
GRAPE FRUIT 


Wishful drinking for the time being! 








CELESTA 


FINO 


SHERRY 


Per | 6/ 6 Bottle 


MORE THAN A LAMP... 


a positive assistant— 





s— WHERE'S 
Mi THAT PEN? 









a : 77 
gottoM prawer? XO" Ah-there you are , 


The Terry Anglepoise Lamp 
is more than just a mere light 
—it is a second right hand 
for the user .... it can be 
put here, there, this way and 
that. Its ffexible obedience, 


its capacity for taking — and 
holding—a 1001 angles must 
be experienced to be believed. 
Unobtainable now, you'll 
appreciate its supreme merits 
with final victory. 


wat REALLY naerpeneo 





The hist’ry books are most unkind, 
(At least, we’ve always reckoned) 


They say too much of 
Miss Nell Gwynn 


Was seen by Charles the Second. 
Tis most unjust. We must protest. 
King Charles was no lounge lizard. 


Why did he visit 
Nelly Gwynn? 


Her EKCO set 


was wizard! 








EKCO 


ror 7RUE aecertion 


Supplied to the public through the The y ANGLEPOISE 
t ‘a ° 
état rade L A M Pp 


VOW —_— sai 
CHAPLINS (a VesTo. 1867. Pat. all countries. 
JF 








Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY AND SONS, LIMITED, REDDITCH 






























When you think of our climate, it’s 
not surprising Wool is our 
national clothing fabric! 
Warm one day, a nip in 
the air the next—you need 
protection against this 
sort of thing, and Wool 
gives it. Wool main- 
tains an even body 
temperature throughall 
extremes and fluctuations of weather. 


Remember its name.. 


ADLIS RAZOR 


Remember its reputation. . 


Heep 2 eee 


Issued by the International Wool Secretariat 
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THE PERFUME 
OF ORANGE BLOSSOM 








ATEINSONS ORANGE GROVES TUNIS 





ATKINSONS Eau de Cologne retains all the subtle fragrance of the 
15th century Continental original, because it has always been made 
from this traditional recipe, first used in England by Mr. James 
Atkinson in 1799. In 1940 manufacture ceased, but ladies who think 
of Atkinsons as only a fragrant memory, will be glad to know that 
Atkinsons extensive orange groves in Tunisia are being maintained 
in perfect condition; which means that as soon as restrictions are 
removed, we shall be able to start immediately to make this refreshing 
essence to revive their spirits and crystallise their charm once more. 


ATKINSONS en Pa cone 


OLD BOND STREET 


AEC 147A-96 J. & E. ATKINSON LTD. 


AN ODDS-ON FAVOURITE 
| FOR THE ‘THIRST’ STAKES 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI 









































| WHEN PEACE RETURNS...SO WILL 


IDRIS 


THE QuALITY SOFT DRINK 





the amenities of modern life = 
Sands ELECTRICITY. .. ee 
iy ee 


FE RRANTI 


PIONEERS IN RADIANT ELECTRIC FIRES 
and in most other aspects of Electrical Development 








Ki SES 


IDRIS LIMITED, LONDON, MAKERS OF QUALITY he a 
| TABLE WATERS THROUGH, FIVE SUCCESSIVE REIGNS SaRigAags 


FERRANTI LTD~-MOSTON - MANCHESTER: 10 
Cs London Office: Kern House, 36 Kingsway, W.C.2. 
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Charivaria 


Many ex-M.P.s have given up part-time National 
Service, although they don’t know it yet. 


° ° 


The news that a Scandinavian journalist has just 
published a novel is the first indication so far that neutral 
correspondents are reverting to ordinary fiction writing. 


° ° 


An American soldier says 
that nothing has thrilled 
him more in this country 
than the recurring miracle 
ef spring merging impercept- 
ibly into autumn. 


° ° 


Returning evacuees are 
bringing new pets back to 
London. This revolutionary 
move may attract country 
visitors here for quiet holi- 
days among the livestock. 








° ° 
“Five Unionist M.P.s and three Socialists form an interesting 
trie.” —Scottish paper. 
Absolutely unique, if you ask us. 
° °o 


A thirteen-year-old Boston boy has been charged with 
having a revolver in his possession while at school. He’d 
brought it by mistake. He really 
only uses it to wheedle his way 





The Japs are mobilizing seven-year-old children for war- 
work. As Germany’s example proved, there comes a time 
when they get too old to fight. 


° o 


Political retaliations continue. Recent undercurrents 
suggest that the Co-ops may be preparing to hit back at 
Beaverbrook by championing the small newspapers. 


° °o 


It is predicted that 
cigarette - cards _ will soon 
reappear. The Government 
very wisely got in first with 
its Education Act. 


° °o 


A USS. Senator urges that 
sailors be allowed, if they 
prefer it, to wear narrower 
trousers. So the bell-bottom 
may yet give way to the 
sailor’s stovepipe. 





° ° 


Sovereigns are now worth over £2. 


In fact they would 
be worth their weight in gold if the pound wasn’t worth 
about seven or eight shillings. 


° ° 


On the day after Independence Day this year Americans 
over here will see many a gallant Independent registering 
nonchalance as to whether the 

day will be his. 





| Restaurant L 





into the pictures with. 





U\4 





° ° Qn 

We 

A new American screen actress _E; 

is deseribed as having eyes like 

summer lightning, a hoarse voice 

and a sultry expression. In this 

ceuntry that would practically be 
flu. : 














° ° 


A conjurer who has been with 
Ensa now hopes to have some 
time to spare for children’s shows. 
It will be an uphill effort getting 
back to the really difficult tricks. 





° ce) 


“NavaL Lieut. - Commander, 35, 
bachelor, tall and of smart appearance, 
many commercial and social contacts, 
expert organizer, absolutely no ties, 
seeks post-war oceupation.” 

Advt. in “The Times.” 


White-collar job? 
° ° 


A man who dashed out of a 
London restaurant was pursued 
by a waitress. He then turned 
round and gave her his order 
before she could escape. 
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H. J.’s Belles-Lettres 


what you would find on it if you chanced to get that 

far into the house. Before I begin I must explain 
why I am choosing such a limited topic instead of one of 
those grand abstract nouns which have made our country 
what it is. The reason is that all literature needs practice, 
and by giving myself a hard subject I train myself as a 
writer and you as a reader. 

In the middle of-the top shelf is a sundial with the motto 
“Ex Africa semper aliquid novi, e.g., hic.” We have never 
found much use for it, as even B. Smith’s loan of a sun lamp 
didn’t make it work. On one side of this is a bundle of 
cotton wool we use for spills, and on the other a buckram 
tea-cosy in the shape of thé Crystal Palace. It is a curious 
fact that visitors are unfavourably impressed if the articles 
found upon one’s mantel-piece are useful. If you wish to 
have a cup, for example, you must have it marked “A 
Present from Przmysl” to show that it is not used for 
drinking. At the ends of this shelf I have two book-ends 
which were never much use with books as they had casters. 
I tried to have them fitted with a brake but the shop mis- 
understood my instructions and attached a mechanism 
which drove them in low gear, so that the volumes between 
became very thin volumes indeed. 

The lower shelf is made of fretwood, and as the holes are 
of different sizes it needs careful adjustment to make sure 
that things don’t fall through. First comes a photograph 
of Bute Road, Cardiff, and this has been petrified in a 
pool which specializes in that kind of thing. Next comes 
something } find rather difficult to describe. It has a 
round leather base with feathers sticking out of it and was 
given away to the ladies after the City banquet. Last 
comes a toast rack in which we put invitations;.at the 
moment there are three, viz. : 


Te Belle-Lettre deals with my mantel-piece and 


Mea Cucpa, 
Station View Roan. 
The first Mrs. Braithwaite requests the pleasure of the 
company of Mr. and Mrs. Harmony Jenkins at the nuptials 
of her daughter, Daffydowndilly, with Mr. P. Jones (London 
Matriculation) on January 31st next. 
No Sermon. Cold buffet. 


Dear O_p Pat,—Do come round after coffee to-night: 
we are going to have the Brains Trust on. Perhaps your 
wife will come as well, probably indeed. 

Yours to the dregs, 
WILFRED (SiR). 


THE EpGWARE Roap Group 


invites you to an exhibition of new chemicals compounded 
by members, and this fiesta will be held in the grounds of 
Betty’s Brewery near Swindon (bus 34 to Terminus will 
help). 


Most writers when surveying a collection of this sort 
begin to muse like mad, all about the joys and sadness of 
their past life, but as a scientist I am trained to take the 
future very seriously, and what interests me is what would 
be on a third shelf if there ever happened to be one. There 
might in fact be several in time, as when we have central 
heating everywhere mantel-pieces will tend to come right 
down to the ground. The first point is that the collection 
would certainly be planned and, in years to come, when 
you get a house you will find the mantel-piece already 
fitted up with things chosen by the best brains in the 


business. The same will probably apply to bookcases. 
Every object if not interesting in itself will gain in value 
from being with the other objects, and to move even one 
of them would be to destroy the effect of the whole. In 
some moods I feel pottery dwarfs will predominate and 
in others educational rocks. In any case they will not be 
hollow things as these encourage hoarding rather than 
filing, and one of the characteristics of the new world will 
be that you will never be allowed to lose anything. 

When I want to put my feet on the mantel-piece, this 
being a very virile and independent attitude, I find that 
if I rest them comfortably and lightly they fall off, while if 
I dig the sharp edge in behind my heels, galled is what my 
kibe becomes. I have finally solved the difficulty with 
spiked shoes, which I leave in position and put my feet 
into when necessary, Indeed being a man’s man is not 
all beer and skittles; one is expected to have a dog with 
large and active teeth, and it is a strain singing bass when 
nature intended one for a tenor. 

I think the mantel-piece should fit the personality of the 
householder and not be neutral, like a geyser. There is 
something to be said for one which would tell the casual 
visitor about its host and thus short-circuit awkward 
questions. It could have a frame like the ones they put 
up hymns on and give age, occupation, bank balance and 
hobbies. I suppose, however, that no one would want 
to disclose his hobbies, except to the editor of Who’s Who 
and then only the raffish ones like écarté. Another way 
of breaking the ice would be a merry trick mantel-piece 
with a distorting mirror, and one might work soot in some- 
where. The functional mantel-piece might not have suited 
Adams Brothers, but autres tempora autres mores. 

I see that the manual of composition I use for my literary 
work says there should always be a summing up at the 
end. It does more: it gives some specimens, so I shall 
end with three of these and give the reader a choice. 
8.U. I. Thus we see that much may be said on both 

sides of the question and that much indeed has. 

S.U. II. I end where I began: consistency is a fragrance 
in the nostrils of life. 

S.U. III. But here cometh my Abigail to summon me 
to sup and so, faint pursuer, mine honest friend, I 
leave you. 

Finis 


°o ° 


Your Bill, Sir 


—" my eyes a moment frem your face 
towards my plate 

I check a quick grimace 

and realize too late 

I meant to say, “Phyllis, you do drink beer?” 
but said in fact, “They ’ve drinkable wine here,” 
failing to add, “It’s also rather dear.” 


° ° 


Isn’t Science Wonderful ? 
“We are most grateful to Mr. X for his gift of the new couplers 
to our organ which will enable the organist to change his combina- 
tions without using his feet.”—From a parish magazine. 
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IN FRIENDSHIP’S NAME 


“There can never be any real quarrel between Great Britain and France, but it’s a pity to let these 
old customs die out.” 
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“I said, ‘Have you heard the latest whisper going around the ship?’” 


life during the Great War had been 

thrilling and romantic, as Mipsie’s 
was, but candour compels me to admit 
that mine was the part of a very 
humble (except in birth) cog. There 
were of course my knitting parties at 
Bengers, where, being of an inventive 
turn of mind, I enjoyed spurring my 
workers on to new creations, such as 
knitted pyjamas for hospital patients, 
crocheted scarlet bands for staff hats, 
ete. I still think that almost every 
manufacturing shortage could have 
been bridged by voluntary knitwork, 
but the powers that be usually lack my 
vision, I find. I actually knitted one 
whole field gun cover in waterproof 
wool myself, and got it sent out as a 
sample to Havre, where the English 


| WISH I could say that my own 


The Memoirs of Mipsie 


By Blanche Addle of Eigg 
XIX—Great Deeds in the Great War 


authorities saw fit to despise it, but 
the more imaginative French used it 
for years, I am told, in connection 
with catching langoustes, so my labours 
were not in vain. Another invention 
of mine was dog-basket cookery, on 
the hay-box cooking theory, only 
employing the natural warmth of a 
dog’s body to heat a specially shaped 
dish, concealed beneath a cushion. It 
only failed because the dogs used in 
experiments would “make their bed,” 
discover the food and then eat it. 
Apart from these homely occupations I 
cannot boast of any excitements at 
Bengers, and it is not surprising that 
Mipsie, who took sanctuary with us 
after her shocking treatment from the 
Censor Office, soon felt a longing for a 
more vital and active life. She did 


splendid work going round to recruit- 
ing meetings with Addle, where her 
winning ways brought many a volun- 
teer to the colours, but my husband 
found one day that she was giving all 
the recruits the traditional shilling 
encased in little lockets, showing the 
actual king’s head on one side and her 
own likeness on the other. Addle is 
perhaps somewhat conventional, and he 
considered this slight infringement of 
regulations ill-advised, and told Mipsie 
so. After that her enthusiasm seemed 
to wane, and she appeared restless. I 
encouraged her to help our working 
parties by reading out to us, but I 
must confess that her choice of books 
was not always suitable for village 
people. 

One day her pent-up feelings broke 
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When Winter Comes 


HEN Winter comes, as come 
it must. 
Our simple sailors put their trust 
Not only in their daily tot 
Of Navy rum to keep them hot, 
Nor wholly in the morning gin 
To hold the central heating in. 
Though alcohol procures a glow 
Does it rebuff the ice or snow? 
Can artificial stimulants 
Compete with heavy under-pants ? 
The answer’s in the negative. 
It’s only woollen goods that give 
Complete protection (which they 
need) 
To naval ratings (Nelson’s breed). 


So up, ye knitters! Up, and knit 

A scarf, some gloves (and see they 
fit), 

Sea-boot stockings, helmets, too, 

As long as they’re in Navy blue. 

But if you lack the wool, or skill, 

Please write a largish cheque and 
fill 

It in to PUNCH’S COMFORTS 
F ; 

Address it ‘‘Bouverie St., Lond- 

on, E.C.4.” And may we plead 

That he gives twice who gives 
with speed ? 

Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 











out, after a specially long afternoon’s 
work. Throwing the copy of Three 
Weeks, which she had been reading, 
across the room, she suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Blanchie, I can’t go on here 
any longer. I’m going to France, or 
anyway to London. I must get closer 
to the men.” Who shall blame her for 
following the dictates of her glowing 
heart ? 

There was at that time a great 
appeal for chateaux and hotels well 
behind the firing lines to be offered as 
convalescent homes to relieve the 
hospitals. Mipsie immediately offered 
the beautiful chateau of her friend, the 
Duc d’Apéritif, who was of course 
fighting, so she took his consent for 
granted, and was soon installed there, 
making all arrangements for staff and 
seventy beds for French officers. 
What was her surprise and dismay 
when a car drove up to the chateau 
one day, containing—the Duchesse 
d’Apéritif! The Duc in his friendship 
with my sister had never mentioned 
that he was married, so she can hardly 
be blamed for acting in ignorance of 
the fact, but unfortunately that did 
not help matters with his wife, who for 
some unknown reason seemed incensed 
at Mipsie running a convalescent 
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home at the chateau, when she had 
(or so she said!) returned with the 
express purpose of doing so herself. 
However, possession is nine-tenths of 
the law, so, after a very exhausting 
half-hour for my poor sister, the 
Duchesse left, threatening to open a 
home at the large, and before the war 
very fashionable, Hotel d’Angleterre 
at Coquille Plage one mile away! The 
small-mindedness of some women is 
truly amazing. As Mipsie said, when 
all that mattered was the wounded 
soldiers, how anyone could argue about 
such trivial things as property just 
passed belief; but the fact remains 
that the Duchesse did set up what 
amounted to a rival convalescent 
home, and what is worse, tried by 
every means in her power to make it 
a greater success than the Chateau 
d’Apéritif, where poor Mipsie had to 
labour under many disadvantages— 
out-of-date equipment, shortage of 
bathrooms and so on, whereas the 
Hotel d’Angleterre was of course com- 
pletely up to date in every way. My 
sister sent down almost daily com- 
plaints and demands for new domestic 
utensils, but they were completely 
ignored. In self-defence Mipsie had 
then to ignore the Duchesse’s orders 
requisitioning the garden produce from 
the chateau. This rivalry became 
known in the village as la bataille de 
rouge et noir, because the Duchesse 
always appeared in smartest black, 


| AY ie 
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while Mipsie dressed very simply in 
pure white chiffon, her only colouring 
being a red cross embroidered in tiny 
garnets on her snowy head-handker- 
chief, and a bright scarlet arm-band 
bearing the letter B. and the Briskett 
coronet in semi-precious stones. (For 
with wonderful loyalty to her first 
husband, she always returns, after 
each marriage, to the rank and title 
of an English duchess.) The bitter 
struggle continued for four months, 
then suddenly the Duc d’Apéritif 
appeared one day and confronted 
Mipsie in her office in the Duchesse’s 
boudoir. He told her that she would 
have to go. That his wife insisted, 
and the law was, unfortunately, on her 
side. Mipsie’s eyes blazed at this mis- 
carriage of justice. “If I go,” she told 
him, “I take my patients with me.” 
And that is exactly what happened. 
One week later my sister left the 
chateau with sixty-seven offieers— 
unfortunately three were too ill to 
travel—and shook the dust of Coquille 
Plage off her feet for ever. It is not 
the first time that a worth-while and 
noble work has been ruined by a 
woman’s petty jealousy, no doubt, but 
it sickened my sister of war service to 
such an extent that she spent the 
following few weeks in sick leave with 
her patients. Then the old, brave 
Mipsie returned to her real character 
and she threw her energies into the 
selfless struggle once again. M.D. 
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“Flere it is, Miss Sands—I wish you wouldn’t hide letters 


in my IN tray.” 








outlines of Anzio, visible for a 

moment or two through the 
clouds. Some of Mussolini’s straight 
white roads ran inland, as hard and 
thin as lines on a tennis-court. 

I bawled in the Air Commodore’s 
ear, ‘How far to Naples?” 

“What?” he said. The niceties of 
conversation have to be subordinated 
somewhat to the noise of an aircraft's 
engines. 

“How far to Naples?” I screamed. 

“About half an hour. You'll see 
the bay.” 

I pressed my nose against the little 
window, but the cloud had closed again 
now. The Air Commodore thumped 
me on the shoulder and I turned in 
time to see the end of some inaudible 
remark. 

“What?” 

“Sausages!” 

“ What?” 

“Have you eaten your cold 
sausages ?” 

He held out his hand. I fumbled 
amongst the crusts and orange-peel in 
my white cardboard box and handed 
him a sausage which he began to eat 
at once. I returned to my window, he 
to his detective-story. 

The Bay of Naples. Cold sausages. 
Romance. 

The cloud was still thick as we 
began to go down, and when it cleared 
the airfield was beneath us, looking 
exactly like any other airfield. The 
Air Commodore struggled out of his 
Mae West and threw it on the floor; 
then he glanced out of the window, 
hastily flicked through the remaining 
pages of his book, and settled down 
grimly to read against time. 

“You're very lucky,” said Bulstrode 
in the mess an hour later; ““we happen 
to have a consignment of beer in this 
week.” 

“Good,” I said, and he poured me 
a cautious glass, tipping the last 
beaded bubbles lovingly over the 
brim. 

“And what do you think of Naples ?” 

“Well——” 

“T suppose you’d see the bay from 
the air? Best place to see it from— 
can’t smell it.” 

“Tt was too cloudy,” I said. 

“You'd see Vesuvius, I expect?” 

“No,” I said—‘“actually we ag 

“Very disappointing, Vesuvius,” said 
Bulstrode. “Are you off again to- 
morrow ?” 


He below us we saw the smeared 
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“Off again to-morrow,” I said. 

“Well, well. We shall have to try 
to show you a bit of the place to-night.” 

I said that I should like that. 

“T suppose,” said Bulstrode, “you 
don’t happen to have brought any 
English cigarettes? ... Thanks very 
much, old boy. . .” 

' At dinner the conversation dealt 
exclusively with release groups, except- 
ing for a minute or two’s diversion 


_arising from speculation on whether 


the water-filter was working properly. 
The Group Captain said that as I was 
fresh from England I should be the 
first to feel ill if it wasn’t, and he 
asked me if I would be kind enough to 
let him know if I had any pains in the 
night. 

The Air Commodore had had an 
evening planned for him elsewhere, in 
a rarefied atmosphere of heavy sleeves 
and gold braid. “I’ve been told off to 
look after you and keep you out of 
mischief,” said Bulstrode. “I wondered 
if you’d like to look in at the Opera 
House.” 

“Thanks very much,” I said. “I 
certainly think I ought to while I’m 
here. I don’t suppose we shall get up 
to Milan.” 

“They're terribly short of beer in 
Milan,” said the Wing Commander. 

The Group Captain said that he had 
met an Army officer from Brindisi that 
morning who had told him that their 
mess was having water with its meals, 
and after a reverent silence the party 
broke up and went into the ante-room 
to play shove-halfpenny and_table- 
tennis. 

“Come along,” said Bulstrode to 
me—‘‘and we may get a quick one at 
the Junior Officers’ Club before we go 
to the show. It’s in the same building 
as the Opera House, anyway.” 

We walked slowly down the seven 
flights of marble stairs. There was 
not enough electricity, Bulstrode ex- 
plained, to work the lift, although 
Fogarty and Mills alleged that they 
could cause it to rise by pressing the 
button and taking very deep breaths; 
even they, however, preferred not to 
go down in it. 


It was raining outside, and the 


utility truck sped us swishingly through 
the lighted streets. Bulstrode had 
made me sit in the back, looking out 
over the tailboard. Otherwise, he said, 
Italians were apt to hop aboard while 
we were slowing up-round corners and 
steal the seats. He himself had lost a 
steel uniform box in that way only the 
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week before, during a journey on which 
the minimum speed had been twenty 
miles an hour. 

One or two children ran behind 
calling out “Hallo, Joe!” but Bulstrode 
forbade me to return the greeting. 
“You never know what they want,” he 
said—“‘or what they ’ve got.” 

“Which way is Vesuvius?” I asked. 

“Out there,” said Bulstrode. 

“And the bay?” 

“We're going away from it.” 

““What’s the Officers’ Club like?” 

“Like any other club,” Bulstrode 
said. 

And so it was. 

“Have you any beer?” said Bul- 
strode to the Italian behind the bar. 

 Jawohl.” 

“Wuat’s Tuat You Say!” 

“Sorry, sorry,” hastily amended the 
Italian, blenching at the instant 
realization that he had been absent- 
minded enough to forfeit his tip 
already. 

Opera posters were on the wall 
above the bottles. Cosi Fan Tutte, Il 
Seraglio, La Traviata, Tosca... I 
could not see what was being played 
that night, and in any case Bulstrode 
was introducing me to a major who 
wanted to know whether it was true 
that a rocket had destroyed the Albert 
Memerial, and that it was as difficult 
to get flats as people made out. I 
wondered, as I had wondered before, 
whether people in England would 
think me half as interesting for having 
been in foreign parts as people in 
foreign parts did for having been in 
England. I thought probably not. 

Bulstrode and the major agreed that 
it was pleasant to have a little rain to 
lay some of the smells in the Via Roma. 
We talked for a time about release 
groups before Bulstrode looked at his 
watch and said we should be late for 
the show. 

“T hear from a chap who saw it in 
Florence,” said the major, ‘‘that it’s 
pretty good. Lots of laughs.” 

“Good,” said Bulstrode. 

We shared a box at the Opera House 
with two Army captains and a 
lieutenant -commander. The place 
badly needed a coat of paint, and the 
laths were visible over a large area of 
the lofty roof. The orchestra was a 
small one, and seemed to consist 
chiefly of drums. After an overture 
which it was difficult to place, as it 
consisted of a prolonged and strident 
chord, the curtain went up to disclose 
a comedian in a silk plus-four suit of 
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red-and-white diamond pattern, who 
told three stories about commercial 
travellers and sang a song entitled 
“My Wife’s Mother.” Then the girls 
came on in diamanté trousers and gold 
top-hats. 


% % * Bo * 


The Group Captain drove out with 
us to the airfield. If we had been 
going from the other one, he said, we 
should have had a good view of the bay. 

“What about Vesuvius?” I said. 

“T ought to have pointed it out to 
you,” he said. “I’m afraid it’s too 
late now.” 

“We shall see them both from the 
air,” said the Air Commodore, con- 
siderately interrupting his conversation 
with the. Wing Commander about 
Establishments. 

But after we took off we elimbed 
steeply to get above the clouds. I did 
think I might catch a glimpse of some- 
thing at one time when they seemed 
to be thinning, but the Air Commodore 
thesmped me on the shoulder and asked 
me to fish a new detective-story out of 
his bag. J. B. B. 


° ° 


My Election Address 


ITIZENS OF BOXTHOLME,— 
Although I have been among 
you for only three short weeks 

and one long week-end I already feel 
that you are my brothers and that I 
have known you for donkeys’ years. 
F am not of course quite such a 
stranger—an interloper, I think it was 
my opponents called me—as some 
people seem to think. I cherish the 
dearest memories of Boxtholme and 
the electoral apanage of St. Mews. I 
count myself fortunate to have passed 
through the district on more occasions 
than one, and I can assure you that I 
have not been idle during some rather 
lengthy halts outside your well-kept 
stafion. , 

When I have looked out over your 
neat well-slated roof-tops I have often 
thought of you all sitting there 
huddled round your well-made fires 
and wondering where the next meal was 
coming from or where the last had got 
to. I vowed a vow then that, should 
the idea ever occur to the Central 
Committee, I would be happy one.day 
to throw in my lot with yours. 

I want to tell you something about 
my plans for Britain. These include a 
well-balanced agriculture, social secur- 
ity, the abolition of squalor, litter and 
slums, re-housing, credit, foreign affairs 
and export or expire. For the moment 
I will say no more about these highly 
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THE CONCERT-GOER 





If it upsets you to sit among the unmusical, who know no 
better than to beat time all the while, try sitting among the 


ultra-musical— 
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—who do it very much worse. 


socio-politico-economic matters, pre- 
ferring to leave them to your innate 
good sense. 

As an Independent I am not sorry 
that the election is to be held before 
the new register is complete. Goodness 
knows there is enough suffrage in the 
world as it is. 

My opponents make the wildest 
promises. They mean well but they 
are rash. They will deceive nobody. 
All the same, do not vote until you can 
see the white of their lies. I make no 
promises. If I am sent to Westminster 
I shall know how to do my duty as a 
plain man of the people. 

Never again, friends, must our 
country lie defenceless before the 
forces of aggression. Britain is no 
longer an island in the accepted sense 
of the term. Modern science has 
built a common causeway across fhe 
narrow waters and has made us 
peninsular. Whether we like it or not 


we are henceforth the bedfellows of the 
French, Germans, Czechs, Poles, Croats 
and other more or less indigenous 
peoples. Our splendid isolation and our 
much-vaunted insularity are now no 
more than geographie expressions. 

Turning to Controls we must do all 
in our power to secure a_ sensible 
medium. 

I am not one of your pessimists, 
friends. I believe that Britain is 
shortly to experience an unparalleled 
boom. Let us, you and I, march 
together to the sunlit uplands of 
co-prosperity. Whittlow is the name 
—John C. Whittlow. See the name on 
every ballot-paper and remember— 
Whittlow is your friend. Can you be a 
friend to Whittlow ? Hop. 


° ce] 


Impending Apology 


“Mr. J. H. was unavoidably able to 
sing.” —Notts. paper. : 
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“ Now if my party got in it would mean that a poor 
little undersized brat like this would have some sort of 
chance in li fe.” 


Table-Talk of Amos Intolerable 


T the end of an argument, as he was preparing to go 
home, Amos’s opponent said discontentedly, as he 
wriggled his shoulders into his overcoat: ‘Well—all 

the same I still think there’s something in what I say.” 

“Have you ever tried,” asked Amos, ‘beaming with good 

nature at the prospect of being left with the last word 
(for the other man had to catch a train)—‘“‘have you ever 
tried to find anybody who can tell you what it is?” 


Sometimes a newcomer to our circle is unlucky enough 
to annoy Amos in two places at once by using the phrase 
“one of those individuals who——” 

When he hears these words Amos will always stop what- 
ever he is doing or saying, growl, and launch himself on 
the speaker. He usually begins by observing in a peculiarly 
unpleasant wheedling tone, “Well, if you’re absolutely 
sure he was an individual, he could hardly have been more 
than one, could he?’ 

And then when this has sunk in a little (it has never in 
my experience sunk in far enough to prevent the offender 
from using the word “individual” again at the first oppor- 
tunity) Amos goes on to inveigh against the use of what he 
calls the “solid cliché.” Clichés of language, he says, are 
plane clichés; solid clichés are whole characters, whole 
lumps of constantly-used, well-worn summing-up. 
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“As a description of anyone in everyday life,” I have 
heard him say, “solid clichés will sometimes pass, as 
conversational shorthand, rapid scene-setting, and the like. 
He was one of those men that argue with waiters, he had 
on one of those hairy suits, he spoke in one of those voices 
that go right through your skull—all right, you can say 
that. But you must—not—write it.” 

He looked round, apparently to see whether anybody 
was using a pencil. 

“T refuse to read about a collection of characters every 
one of whom is one of those people who. Once I’ve been 
told that, I could write the story myself. Recognition is 
the lowest form of esthetic pleasure. Types! Types! 
Types! They make me sick. I am one of the people who 
can’t stand 

Here he caught somebody’s eye. 





* * * * * * * 


At a point in the discussion where a ruling on a point 
of law might have been not perhaps useful but at any rate 
interesting, Amos stood up, looked all round and inquired 
loudly, “Is there an honorary LL.D. in the house?” 


* Ba # # * % *# 


I have seldom seen Amos more annoyed than he was 
recently when he realized that many, if not most, of the 
larger bombed sites in the City were being hidden from 
view behind high walls of corrugated iron. 

“It’s an outrage,” he stormed. ‘‘What good does it do ? 
Are they afraid to let us see what sort of rebuilding they ’re 
up to?” 

Somebody said ‘If you ask me 

“If you ask me,” persisted Amos loudly, knowing that 
no one would, “this is the work of some timorous and 
refined committee that believes a plain grey wall more 
tidy and respectable—that’s their beastly idea, respect- 
ability—than ruins with weeds growing out of them. 
Never mind the people walking along the pavement, oh, 
no: let them edge meanly along for hundred of yards beside 
the high grey blank screens, hoping against hope to see 
an interesting patch of rust; this will be so much better 
for their little minds than the changing spectacle of 
shadow on broken pillars and walls, the sight of birds 
scrabbling in the dust among loose broken bricks and bits 
of wood, or the activity of men at work on scaffolding. 
End of slightly puce patch.” He paused, and then added 
“As for the—the—the deciduous azalea who was the leading 
spirit in getting that committee to make that decision, I 
take pleasure in expressing the hope that corrugated-iron 
walls may spring up round his window-box.” 


” 





. but there,” said a rather pompous character, ending 
a story designed to display his quixotic disposition, “I’m 
funny that way.” 
“You're funny every way,” said Amos, winningly. 
* * * * * * * 


““T wake sometimes in a cold sweat,” said Amos, “‘believ- 
ing that I am bogged in the writing of a detective novel. 
Have you thought of the dreadful ennui that must afflict 
the writer of a detective story as he goes on and on? 
Ordinary novels are bad enough, but detective novels, 
where there can be no development of character whatever, 
and must be continuous intense concentration on trivialities 
of behaviour about which there is nothing intrinsically 
interesting—which are discussed again and again from all 
angles for the sole reason that they did, or did not, or 
somebody wonders whether they did or did not, occur at 
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five minutes past six rather than four minutes past . . . 
He wiped his brow. 

“And then there’s the end, the explanation, the dénoue- 
ment, the pay-off. ‘Why *” (Amos put on his “ani- 
mated” expression), ““‘how could he have been so stupid ? 
Of course! Smith, not Jones, had put the chocolate 
cigarette in the ash-tray! Now everything was becoming 
clear! Robinson and Brown had looked out of the window, 
not in! It must kave been Mrs. Jones who had made the 
electrically-operated beer-engine, and then, seeing that 
Mrs. Smith had not renewed her radio licence—but wait 
a minute. Where did Robinson’s niece come into the 
picture? Why of course! She must have been asleep in 
the arm-chair! Why hadn’t he thought of this before ?’”’ 

Amos allowed the factitious animation to fade from his 
countenance and then said sourly “They can say that 
again.” R. M. 





Lifts 


O people going up in lifts is apt to occur the thought 
that here is a wonder of science, or, more mildly and 
accurately, yet another proof of the modernity of the 
present day. I know that this could be said of people 
doing almost anything, even peeling potatoes with a 
slotted knife which has worked loose at the handle. But 
a lift is specially difficult to take for granted because of 
its tendency to buttons marked Stop, Alarm or Emergency ; 
evidence that the lift is no more sure of itself than we, 
seeing the buttons, are entitled to think that it is. 

Now I am going to be rather technical and tell you how 
lifts work. There are two main kinds, the shop or office 
kind with a special person to look after it and the block 
of flats kind the public is entrusted with. The kind with 
an attendant is naturally the more complicated of the two. 
It has an attendant because otherwise it would not work 
at all. It is worked by holding down a handle until the 
public has begun to worry about missing the next floor, 
and letting go when the attendant feels like it. Because 
it is all so arbitrary, the public has a false idea of the 
attendant’s personal hold over the lift. This idea is 
particularly strong when, as sometimes happens in offices, 
the attendant uses a sort of detachable spanner instead 
of a handle. 

The other kind of lift is simple. It has a single or 
double row of buttons, each with a number beside it, and 
the public has only to press the button beside the name 
of the required floor and wait a few seconds to realize that 
one of the doors is not properly shut. Both inner and 
outer doors on such lifts are usually made of iron trelliswork 
with a latch by which they are rammed into place so hard 
that they bounce out again. When they are fixed all that 
remains is to press the button again and, if the passenger 
is new to this particular lift, to fill up the journey by 
thinking wistfully of ground level and estimating the 
power of the alarm button. People who travel alone in 
a strange lift to the top floor of a high building know they 
will go through the roof, so they count the floors and get 
ready to put their fingers in their ears; though as few 
people are sure whether two floors count as one or one as 
two, this does not often help. It says much for human 
nature that before it has got the doors unlatched it will 
have forgotten the whole thing. 

There is a strong etiquette about shutting the doors 
when you get out. Some lifts exact the shutting of both. 
This they do by a small notice inside. Others more 
generously expect only ene. This they too do by a small 
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notice inside. The rather melancholy result is the public 
shuts as many doors as it would have anyhow. Normal 
people aim at shutting both, but are quite likely not to. 
Chronic worriers are‘not likely not to shut both but are 
not really satisfied unless they actually see the lift moving 
off to another floor—a sight which gives them a nice 
phoney glow of humanitarianism. Chronic slackers have 
a fine chance with lift doors. If the outer door is the iron 
trelliswork sort they can leave it open so that it looks shut. 
If it is the sort like an ordinary door they can just leave it 
open. Psychologists have not decided which has the more 
subtly maddening effect on other people, but they go as 
far as to say there is no excuse whatever for people who do 
either, which, for psychologists, is plain speaking. 

Mention of searching for stuck lifts brings me to those 
people who ring the bell for the lift when we ourselves are 
in it, and to those people who are in the lift we are ringing 
the bell for. If we are in the lift we cannot tell that anyone 
else wants it, but if we ring for a lift already occupied we 
can be pretty sure that someone is travelling to the top 
floor just to annoy us. It is interesting, by the way, that 
while a certain amount of ill-will is bound to exist among 
the lift-users of any block of flats, there is never anything 
but spurious good-will between tenants who find themselves 
in the lift together. It is the duty of the person nearest 
the buttons to take over as attendant, and this means a 
notable exchange of gratitude and smug acknowledgment. 
Statisticians say that no good deed extorts less mental 
calories than pressing a lift-button for someone else. 
There are other ways in which these lift-sharers can show 
their bonhomie; by diving uselessly at the gates to enable 
others to let themselves out; by saying that the weather 
is whatever it is; by sympathizing with shopping-bags 
and by making a condensed form of fuss, timed to last 
about five seconds, of any dog around. 

Now I must say something about lifts in shops. These 
of course are all worked by attendants. If my readers 
ask why, they should think what would happen if a shop 
allowed its customers to work the lifts themselves and go 
sheoting, say, from the ground floor to the fourth just 
because they want the hardware department in the base- 
ment. The point about shops’ lifts is that they shall work 
their way gradually past every floor in turn, and the point 
about customers is that they shall not arrive at the floor 
they want unless they ask at least once before the attendant 
calls it out, and shall be right at the back when they get 
there. Other points about such lifts are that they are 
glossy inside, have solid doors to give an impression of 
solidity and attain a considerable speed in the short distance 
they are allowed between floors. 

Finally, a few words about Underground lifts. The 
points about this sort of lift are the number of people that 
can pack into it, the glimpses it affords us through the 
trelliswork of a strange world, ironbound and cylindrical, 
which we should never see otherwise, the interplay of 
muffled disapproval between passenger and passenger, 
and the foolish interest shown by other people in those 
advertisements for films which we ourselves either have 
seen or are not going to see. 


Good News for the Bishop 


“The Bishop of Bangor, Dr. Edwardes Davies, who is well 
known at Wrexham, Brymbo, Mold and Rhyl, where he formerly 
laboured, will be pleased to hear that he is making good progress 
after his recent illness and has left Bangor for a few weeks.” 

N. Wales paper. 
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“ Aluminium houses are all very well, but I Do think the Council could show a little more 


imagination in the use of the material.” 


The Unchanged 


HEN all this maniac dream is overpast, 
And earth from her long nightmare wakes at last, 
Marred beyond thinking, seamed by many a scar— 
Where shall we turn to find no trace of war, 
No age-old beauty shattered in an hour 
(Grey wall and traceried arch and soaring tower), 
No sanctuary despoiled or tumbled spire, 
No splintered woodland swept and seared by fire, 
Or ravaged beach, or crater-pitted down, 
Or last remotest isle mourning her fronded crown ? 


The sea—the sea remains; through all the same, 
Eternal, cold, unchanged, whence all life came, 

Her chill indifferent beauty takes no heed 

Of faith and valour, anger and fear and greed, 

Tossing aside as unconsidered things ; 

The pride of navies and the pomp of kings, 

Yet bearing safe through whatso storms may batter 
The frail small shell a finger’s touch might shatter. ... 


Still shall her tides wherever tides shall run 

Darken and gleam in shadow and in sun, 

Still to the south her charging squadrons roll 

In endless crested splendour round the Pole, 

And still her bergs from the cold north set free 

Melt in the Gulf Stream, mingle with the sea; 

Still, still her tropic bird with vigilant eye 

Scan the wide emptiness of sea and sky, 

And find between the twain nor less nor more 

Of last night’s tempest than of six years’ war; 

And all the nations’ grief and the world’s trouble 

Pass like a bird’s passing ...a cloud’s shadow... 
a breaking bubble . . . 


Still, as through countless centuries, come 
and go 
Sunsets and dawns . . . and only memory know 
How lost, how loved, the dead who sleep below. 
C.F.S. 
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PLATFORM AMENITIES 


“You go and settle Europe while we keep things quiet at home. 
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Yes. 
May I come in? 

No Press. No photographers. 

Just a private talk. I believe I have 
a vote. 

Come in. 

Good morning, Dante. 

Good morning, Mr. Haddock. 

May I congratulate you on your 
magnificent win in the Derby? Person- 
ally I must confess I put money on 
almost every other horse in the con- 
test; but—— 

Don’t speak of that race, please. I’ve 
not recovered from the shame of it 


T this Dante’s Committee Room ? 


yet. 

The shame? But—— 

He hit me. Nevett, of all men. He 
hit me. 


Oh, come, it was only once, I think. 
A formal encouragement. 

I had never been hit before. It 
wounded me deeply. I was doing my 
best. And then—to be hit ! 

I read about it. You swerved to the 
left a little ? 

I nearly turned round and ran the 
other way. I wish I had. Instead, like 
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“ Number one—ranging MMMCC.” 


Little Talks 


a fool, I ran on and won the silly race. 
That’s what maddens me. I feel I let 
the side down. 

You mean——? 

I should have shown them that it 
doesn’t pay to hit a high-spirited nervous 
horse in the straight. 

A favourite too. 

Yes. But, as it is, I’ve sold the pass. 
From now every horse will be whipped 
and cudgelled from start to finish. The 
flood-gates are open. We are on the 
downward slope. The status of the horse 
is nil. 

Surely you are exaggerating a little? 

Surely you have noticed that a General 
Election is on ? 

Too true. Had this unhappy epi- 
sode anything to do with your decision 
to stand for Parliament ? 

Of course. The blow that struck Dante 
will reverberate in history. 

I see that you have mastered the 
technique. May one inquire your 
policy ¢ 

I am for the under-horse. 

But surely the top-horse would be 
more your—— 


That is the point. There will be no 


more top-horses. I stand for the Four 
Equalities. 

The Four What? 

Equality of Opportunity, Character, 
Beauty—and Speed. 

I don’t quite follow. I thought that 
your main plank was Nevett and his 
whip. 

Ah, yes. There must of course be an 
Anti-Horse-Hitting Bill, at once. But 
that will be a mere palliative. Mind 
you, I don’t blame Nevett. The man 
has been conditioned by his anti-social 
environment. Once you admit this 
reactionary practice of competitive horse- 
running, with all the artificial aids and 
stimuli, one day some rider is bound to 
lose his head and go too far. It just 
happened to be Nevett. 

I’m still not quite clear, dear horse. 
You want to abolish horse-racing ? 

Of course. It’s hopelessly un-hippo- 
cratic. Have you ever been to a horse- 
race in Russia ? 

I can’t say I have. 

There are no horse-races in Iussia. 

Are you quite sure? I thought the 
Cossacks 





How could there be? All horses, of 
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course, are equal. So the very idea of 
a competition in speed is ridiculous. 
Still more impossible in an ordered 
community would be the notion of 
particular horses being pampered and 
petted for a mere exhibitionist perform- 
ance, while other animals, toiling for the 
community, enjoy less food and comfort. 

I see. But, pardon me, what about 
our export trade ? 

What about it ? 

Horses, I gather—blood-stock—are 
among the few commodities we pro- 
duce that other countries are still eager 
to buy. Horses.and Scotch whisky— 
I can think of: nothing else at the 
moment. Now the merits of our horses 
have always been tested and publicly 
displayed by those trials of stamina 
and speed which you describe as mere 
exhibitionist performances. Without 
them, will not our exports suffer ? 

I do not see why. The breed, the 
quality, of the British horse will be the 
same 

Not, surely, if he spends all his life 
drawing a plough ? 

No task could be more honourable 
than the drawing of a plough. The 
food of the people, the company of 
simple men, the ancient associations of 
the soil—what could be more 

Yes, but—forgive me—I am wonder- 
ing whether the Americans will be so 
eager to buy a horse whose only claim 
to greatness is that he, or his grand- 
father, has drawn the plough. For 
one thing, I question very much 
whether in these days the Americans 
use horses to draw ploughs. 

I call that a retrograde observation. 
You spoke just now of Scotch whisky— 
the only other export, I think, you said ? 

Yes. 

Well, but do they have public com- 
petitions between the various Scotch 
whiskies three or four times a week ? 

No. 

Is there a Scotch Whisky Derby, so 
to speak, every year, which is attended 
by His Majesty, to decide which is the 
best three-year-old whisky ? 

N 








0. 

But notwithstanding, do the Americans 
continue to buy Scotch whisky in ever- 
increasing quantities ? 

That is so. ‘ 

Very well, then. They will continue 
to buy our horses when there are no 
horse-races. 

I think there must be some flaw 
in your argument, but I won’t pursue 
it now. Tell me, do you support our 
great leader, Mr. Churchill ? 

Of course. 

But do you support his supporters ? 

Certainly not. They are all in favour 
of this pernicious horse-racing. Do they 
care about the Status of the Horse ? Are 
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they wounded when a favourite is hit ? 
Do they accept the Four Equalities ? 
Do they—— 

One moment, please! I am _ not 
clear. You support Mr. Churchill, but 
not his supporters ? 

That is so. 

Then what do you suggest, should 
Mr. Churchill do, if he is returned to 
Parliament? Form a Government on 
his own, in which he holds every 
office ? . 

Oh, no. He should form a Government 
from the other side, from those in favour 
of true hippocracy, the Anti-Horse- 
Hitting Bill, and the Status of the 
Horse. 

Those, in fact, who will have opposed 
—and even abused—him throughout 
the Election ? 

Those, I would rather say, who have 
not exploited him and his services in 
the war. 

“Exploited”? That word interests 
me. Surely we have heard much—and 
much that is true and well-deserved— 
about the good work done by Mr. 
Attlee, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Bevin, Mr. 
Alexander, Mr. Dalton and others in 
the war? And the argument has been 
“They have done so well in war, they 
should be our leaders in peace”. Is not 
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“TI regret to say we cannot find the 
record you ask for, Sergeant Hacker.”’ 
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that “exploiting” Mr. Bevin and the 
rest ? 

I see what you mean. For my part, 
anyone may exploit some of them as 
much as he can. But I cannot argue with 
you now. I must address some more of 
these innumerable envelopes. 

May I ask for what constituency you 
are standing—running ? 

“Running” is the word, sir. 
Camchester University. 

Indeed? Have you an academic 
background ? 

I have graduated in the school of life. 
I am three—and I have won the Derby. 

That is true. But I mean— 


For 


I chose the University for three 
reasons. First, there are so many Inde- 
pendents standing that no one could 
possibly resent another. Second, thal 
they have the Single Transferable Vote— 
8o there can be no “split vote”, and no 
unpleasantness on that account ; and 
third, that. they have the most civilized 
electioneering habits. There are no 
meetings, no speeches, no loud-speaker 
vans, no photographs or leaflets or 
posters. I believe that even canvassing, 
by custom, is forbidden. All that you do 
is to write an election address—and, if 
you can, get it printed and dispatched to 
the electors in time. 

You rely entirely on the force of 
reason and the weight of words? 

Yes. The sad thing is that, in this 
Election, if your weighty words weigh 
more than }-oz. they cannot get to 
His Majesty's Forces abroad. I have 
already cut out many ounces, and my 
wisdom is still too weighty. 

Too bad. And of course, long wind 
and distance have always been 
your 

I beg your pardon ? 

Forget it. May I ask, by the way, 
what is your electoral label ? 





I am an Independent National 
Progressive. 

Indeed? Well, good luck.’ And 
good-bye. 

But you can’t go yet. 

Why not ? 

You have wished me luck. You will 


now address five hundred envelopes. 
Of course. A. P. Eh. 


° o 


“Quick as Thought...” 
ee as thought” is an expres- 


sion 
Much favoured by my Uncle Joe, 
But whose thought is what 
I should very much like to know; 
Uncle Joseph’s own thought, for 
instance, 


Is unconscionably slow. A. W. B. 








At the Play 





“As You Like Ir” (Open Arr) 


“THE property of rain,” says the 
weather-wise Corin, “is to wet”’—and 
well the Open Air Theatre knows it! 
Mercifully, at the season’s first matinée, 
Arden’s spirits were undamped. Rain 
held off, except for a spatter or two in 
mid-forest, and the greenwood tree 
had ceased to drip: 

The revival is a neat piece of wood- 
work. Life can be trying 
sometimes in the much- 
explored Dukeries; but 
this cast has the hey- 
nonny manner without a 
rush of synthetic hearti- 
ness to the head. Mr. 
Eric Capon, a new Park 
producer, has not been 
baffled by his spreading 
stage and its smooth green 
miles of turf. One perform- 
ance is conspicuous. 
Jaques, professional melan- 
cholic, stands here in his 
true quality. We have 
known a player make a 
ravenous meal of the Seven 
Ages speech and then let 
the character drowse. Not 
so this Jaques; he is ever 
aloofly alert. Mr. GEorGE 
Hayes is an unpredict- 
able actor; but when he is 
in the mood (a Feste at 
Stratford - upon - Avon 
lingers yet) he can charm 
the air. He was undeniably 
in the mood at the first “sr 


Park matinée; Monsieur Sir 


Melancholy, richly spoken 
and grimly observant, ruled 
the forest whenever he 


appeared. It is a highly Jaques 
agreeable forest, a “desert se j 
inaccessible”’ with a variety Seiaede 


of flora and fauna; Oliver’s 
lioness must rank in the 
Shakespearean zoo with the bear of 
The Winter’s Tale. Odder still, there 
is that “old religious man” who 
manages, so conveniently and unper- 
suasively, to convert the wicked Duke. 
It would be pleasant to hear what 
happened later, how Arden’s four 
marriages fared—two of them are 
incredible—and whether Jaques found 
the debate at Duke Frederick’s camp 
as enriching as he had hoped. 

The latest Rosalind has an uncom- 
mon restraint. It is a part golden 


but perilous. Your inferior actress is 
inclined to over-colour the swashing 
and martial outside, and to turn 
Ganymede into a trilling swaggerer. 


ee aoe Be eS eh oe 


cia ek aoe ee ee wie Miss CiceEty PAaGET-BowMAN 
Mr. MicHaEL INGHAM 
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(We have expected now and then to 
meet Whittington’s Cat and Alderman 
Fitzwarren at large with the other 
fools i’ the forest.) Although Miss 
€1ceLy Pacet-Bowman, utterly re- 
jecting any sort of caper, may be too 
serious for an Arden of the spring, we 
are grateful for the lucid melody of 
her speech. This Rosalind, simple and 
genuine, never listens self-consciously 
to her own voice. In Arden to-day 
there is music under the bough as well 
as upon it, and, like Rosalind, Miss 
Anna BurDEN’s Celia knows the tune. 
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suddenly from the play, nor the faith- 
ful shepherd Sylvius can put a proper 
burnish on the speeches. Phebe (Miss 


‘CHARMIAN Eyre) is better. She can 


express the girl’s coming-on disposition, 
though she may lack those “bugle 
eyeballs”~and that inky brow. The 
Oliver (Mr. JoHN INGRAM) is a forcible 
speaker who does homage, refreshingly, 
to the maltreated letter ‘“‘r.” Still, no 
Oliver will ever persuade us that he is 
a fit husband for Celia. This is a 
fantastic pairing. Shakespeare, in a 
hurry to get the play over, dashes at 
the plot headlong and ends 
in a huddle of weddings 
and conversions, with a 
“second son of old Sir 
Rowland” and “a person 
representing Hymen” to 
fill out the party. In its 
way, charming. But, alas! 
poor Celia! J.C. T. 


“LittLe Eyour” 
(EMBassy) 

Life is pitiless, says 
Alfred Allmers, “landed 
proprietor, man of letters, 
formerly a tutor.” Rather, 
we would say, the drama- 
tist is pitiless. IBSEN, 
anxious to condemn the 
follies of possessive love, 
takes the Allmers house- 
hold and chivvies it through 
an evening of grief and 
self-torture. The first act 
is a masterly statement. 
Then, once the ill-wished 
Eyolf is drowned and his 





Zs a, - “All the world’s a Stage, : ey oe a 
Sine wT And all K * and pouncing tigress of a 
7: eat ie aay pare mother have started to 


ROSALIND PLAYS A PART. 


Orlando (Mr. MicHarL INGHAM). is 
content to be manly and audible. 
Indeed the virtue of the production 
is its uncomplicated clarity. This is 
right for the open air; decorative detail, 
effective on the indoor stage before a 
theatre’s “painted pomp,” is lost in 
the spaces of Regent’s Park. The 
foresters are cheerful folk; they clap 
into it roundly, and on the whole we 
are satisfied. 

Inevitably, there are reservations. 
Thus Arden needs a saltier T’'ouchstone, 
though Mr. Joun MILLER, ever amiable, 
has his moment when he nominates in 
order the degrees of the lie. Neither 
Adam, heart-of-oak who vanishes so 


Mr. GrorceE HAyYEs 
Miss ANNA BuRDEN 


search their souls above 
the fiord, the play droops 
and fails. It holds an 
audience mainly. because 
Rita is a challenge to an 
actress prepared to use her 
emotional artillery. Miss 
Lyp1a SHERWOOD finely 
sustains the camnonading, and Mr. 
WatTER Hupp expends his intelligence 
upon the deplorable Alfred. 

Certainly the first act is of the 
stoutest Ibsen timber. It is for this 
and the merits of the performance— 
Miss Berry Potrer bears the Rat- 
Wife’s load of symbolism—that play- 
goers have greeted the brief revival at 
Swiss Cottage. The second and third 
acts must remain a problem. When on 
the fiord the wailing dies away we 
murmur, with Sam Weller: “It’s 
over, and can’t be helped, and that’s 
one consolation, as they always says 
in Turkey, ven they cut the wrong 
man’s head off.” J.C.T 
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Letter from M.E.F. 


SoMEWHERE IN Ecypt, 
June 9th, 1945 
EAR EDITH,—No, I was not 
in Syria and the Lebanon 
when the trouble started. Most 
of my relatives, who had ignored my 
existence since 1943 when the Middle 
East ceased to be a centre of alarums 
and excursions, immediately put pen 
-to paper again as soon as they read 
about the Levant business. “Did you 
have anything to do with the trouble 
in Syria?” wrote great-Uncle Ebenezer 
with his usual lack of tact, while my 
cousin Percy, who has been uppish 
since he spent one day in France after 
D Day before being injured by walking 
down a ladder that was not there, 
said that he would be interested to 
compare our mutual psychological 
reactions to being under fire. 
Actually I was in Syria for a fort- 
night before the trouble started, but 
left the day before the first shot. was 
fired and do not see how I can be 
blamed in any way. Now I am back 
in Egypt, where I must admit that the 
tendency is for people to talk much 
more about going home than anything 
else. A man’s Age Group can almost 
be guessed from the expression on his 
face. The first few Age Groups have 
of course already gone, and the others 
who are in groups up to 11 go about 
with springy strides and indulge in a 
good deal of hearty laughter, which 
maddens to a point of frenzy those who 
have just arrived from England. 
“The first three years are the 
worst,” the unfortunate newcomers 
are told, “because during those years 
you are still sane enough to realize that 
you are going insane. In the fourth 
year the power of thought is utterly 
destroyed and a sort of calm tran- 
quillity descends. You gibber a bit, 
of course, but it doesn’t bother 
you.” 

‘ People between Group 11 and Group 
21 are also cheerful, but a little quieter 
and more cautious. They talk in an 
airy way about being quite satisfied if 
they are at home in time for the 
Wembley Cup Final of 1946. They do 
not boast of their hopes, because they 
know that there is many a slip between 
the cup and the lip. But they write 
home to their wives and give directions 
about having their civilian clothes over- 
hauled and negotiations entered into 
with the garage proprietor to see 
whether the car is beyond hope. 
Particularly optimistic members of 
these groups are even renewing golf- 
club subscriptions. 
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“Gosh, girlie—but it’s good to see the garden again!” 


The 21 to 25 Groups are perhaps the 
most restless. The original premature 
suggestion that the Middle Twenties’ 
would be out by the end of the year 
caused jubilation, but when this was 
altered to the “very early twenties’ 
there was a strong reaction, and people 
in 23 Group and upwards were heard 
to remark that personally they thought 
it was absurd to want to go home in 
mid-winter. For health reasons next 
May or June would be much better. 

Beyond about Group 28 men are 
still buying maps of Japan, and a 
plumber from Oldham in our mess is 
even studying Chinese, although it is 


fair to say that he does not seem to 
make much progress. 

As I am myself in 21 Group, which 
without much wishful thinking may 
be considered “very early twenties,” [ 
have faint but cheerful hopes of 
walking up the garden path on 
Christmas Eve. Captain Sympson, 
who has been rather gloomy since 
experimenting with a new cocktail 
made of Egyptian gin and Palestine 
cider, says that he has a strong 
premonition that we shall spend 
Christmas in the Left Luggage Office 
at Crewe Station. 


Your loving husband, _LIoNneEt. 














“See now, was Munich before or after the body-line 
controversy ?”’ 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The Second Year 


Ir the later volumes of Mrs. SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN’s 
war diary are as good as World Black-Out and The Reeling 
Earth, the whole series will constitute a record of really 
durable value, for Mrs. MILLIN combines qualities not often 
found together, being both ardent and detached, a com- 
bination perhaps more often found in women than in men, 
where war and politics are concerned. The Reeling Earth 
(Faber, 16/-), which covers the second year of the war, 
opens with some gloomy reflections on England’s position 
at the beginning of September 1940—‘‘Her very allies of 
the last war are to-day Germany’s allies: Russia, Italy, in 
effect France, in anticipation Japan and Roumania.” 
The next entries deal with the air-raids on London, which 
to Mrs. Mii, watching from South Africa, seemed 
vaster and more terrible than they were in actuality. On 
September 9th she notes “one hundred and fifty planes 
attacked London alone,” and transcribes a broadcast from 
Germany which pictures Goering as he sits, calmness 
personified, with a serious face, watching his raiders over 
Britain from an observation tower on the coast of France. 
On the following day, moved by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s account of sleepless nights, with hideous bombings, 
not at intervals, but every minute, she invokes retribution 
on Berlin in the words of the Book of Revelation—‘‘ And 
she shall be utterly burned with fire . . . and shall be found 
no more at all.” Yet the grotesque aspect of what she calls 
“the greatest drama in history” is also present to her mind 
—‘The actors in this immortal drama, these supermen, 
have to express their glory by scurrying underground like 
animals—among their maimed and destroyed and the litter 
of their inheritance.” In the spring of the following year, 
when the Germans were advancing through Greece, she 
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writes ‘‘As the news gets worse and worse, General Smuts 
talks more and more of the soul,” and a few days later she 
admits that she has got little comfort from a speech by Mr. 
Churchill—“‘Mr. Churchill has had to fall back on glory 





. (as General Smuts on soul) because things are so bad.” 


But relief was at hand, first in the mild form of Hess’s 
unexpected arrival in England, and then in the over- 
whelming shape of Russia’s not entirely spontaneous 
entrance into the war, under the impact of which Mrs. 
MILLIN appears to have momentarily mixed up the old 
Russia and the new, exclaiming under June 22nd: “Hol 

Russia! Our Father Stalin! Russia, glorious Ally!” The 
mood of detachment returns, and she writes: ““We are fighting 
to survive. That’s a sort of excitement. But then we'll 
be asking ourselves what we survived for.” H. K. 





Paterna domus, mira infelicitas 


Of two available worlds, the world that God so loved and 
the world in tripartite pact with the flesh and the devil, 
the Catholic, if we may credit Mr. EveELyN Wavau, is 
chiefly concerned with the second. Either he avoids it 
like poison or he goes haphazardly or enthusiastically to 
hell with it. And as with the individual Catholic, so with 
the institutions Catholicism founded, in its heyday, for 
the redemption of mankind. Mr. Waven’s Oxford is 
precisely as hellward bound as the Flyte family, those 
noble papist ne’er-do-weels with whom the University 
shares the dubious honours of Brideshead Revisited (CHap- 
MAN AND HALL, 10/6). This romantic anatomy of spiritual 
decadence is a tour-de-force. Depicted with the graceful 
flamboyance that Compton Mackenzie first attuned to 
such themes, two societies endowed with exceptional 
privileges for creative work are seen at their task of dis- 
integration. Old Lord Marchmain, the apostate, is with 
his mistress in Venice; his wife, the dévote, at Brideshead 
with their heir, the thwarted priest, and two problematical 
daughters. Their younger son, the dipsomaniac Sebastian, 
is at Oxford, where his charm enmeshes Charles Ryder, an 
annalist whose correct amorality can be counted upon to 
unfold these “workings of a divine purpose in a pagan 
world” with the minimum of religious bias. H. P. E. 


People in Togas 


The difficulty about almost all attempts to present in 
the form of fiction a vanished society like that of Imperial 
Rome has been (from the time of Bulwer Lytton onwards) 
that, on the one hand, wearers of togas and tunics tend te 
become mere scholarly and desiccated abstractions, or, on 
the other, moderns in fancy dress—incidentally, as little 
at home in it as eighteenth-century soldiers and statesmen 
in the classical garb de rigueur for statues in their day. 
Mr. W. P. Crozier, who, in the brief leisure which his 
exacting work as the editor of a great newspaper allowed 
him, escaped from this troubled age into a vanished century 
which a rare blending of scholarship and imagination made 
as real to him as his own, has, in The Fates are Laughing 
(JONATHAN CaPE, 10/6), successfully avoided both extremes. 
For once the people inside the togas are real people, from 
Caius Caligula, the dreaded tyrant, whose tyranny has, as 
always, its ultimate origin in fear, te the Greek slave 
Pericles, with a penchant for quoting Horace. They love 
and hate and plot and aspire and gossip and the rest, just 
as people have been doing since the beginning of time. 
They have their fashionable fads, religious, educational, 
and what not; and it is worth noting, too, that Ancient 
Rome, like modern Italy, had a short way of dealing with 
its fallen idols. C.F. 8. 
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Fine Art 


One wonders whether it is still necessary to rub into a 
soured and alienated public the notion that meaning in 
art exists ‘only as an element necessary to support and 
employ the shape which is contemplated for its own sake.” 
This particular brand of zstheticism, which would reduce a 
poem or a picture to the status of a stiff blancmange, was 
actually derived by Hopkins from Walter Pater. But it 
permeates Mr. A. C. Warp’s Seven Painters (OxFrorpD 
University Press, 3/6), which, while kindly and com- 
petently drilling its audience into the attitude of apprecia- 
tion exacted by the modern painter before his masterpieces, 
is almost wholly oblivious of the duties (if any) of the 
painter to society. To-day there is no employment for 
painters, in the sense that there is employment for plumbers; 
and by starting with Jan van Eyck and cutting out other 
medizval craftsmen altogether, Mr. Warp has isolated 
the rest of his painters—with the partial exception of 
Leonardo and El Greco—from any popular patronage 
whatsoever. Within his chosen limits, his treatment of 
these and of Vermeer, Constable, Whistler and Cézanne is 
both lucid and interesting; which makes it all the more 
regrettable that he should have dealt in so trades-union a 
fashion with a theme of the widest human implications. 

H. P. E. 


Edward Wogan 


In The Adventures of Edward Wogan (RouTLEDGE, 10/6) 
General Sir Freperick Maurice has with great skill and 
only so much use of conjecture as was unavoidable recon- 
structed from somewhat slight materials the brief life of 
a remarkable Royalist soldier, to whose courage, ability, 
and personal beauty Clarendon paid a warm tribute in his 
history. The Wogans left Pembrokeshire for Ireland in 
the thirteenth century; and General Maurice shows, in a 
brief analysis of Anglo-Irish relations, how it came about 
that Edward Wogan, an Anglo-Irish Roman Catholic, 
joined the Parliamentary army, in the year before Naseby. 
Edward, whose account of his experiences with the New 
Model Army has been preserved, mistrusted Cromwell 
almost at once, noting that though on the news of the 
death of Essex Cromwell was ‘“‘seene by some to cry and 
teare his hayre . . . it was judged by many that he con- 
trived his death.” At the close of the First Civil War 
Edward joined the Royalists with over a hundred of his 
men, fought at Preston, escaped to Ireland and after 
many adventures there was captured by Cromwell. To 
the rage of Cromwell, who referred to him as “that 
murderous, revolted fellow,” he escaped from his prison 
in Cork, taking his gaoler with him, and, proceeding to 
Scotland, joined Charles II at Stirling. After the Battle 
of Worcester he made his way to Paris, from which, in 
1653, he set out on his last adventure, perishing at the age 
of twenty-eight in a skirmish between Scotch Royalists 
and a party of Commonwealth troopers. H. K. 


Strength in Democracy 


The Germans, declares Professor D. W. BRoGan in a 
true and heartening essay—The Free State (HAMISH 
HamitTon, 6/-)—are neither pioneers exploring unplumbed 
profundities of national philosophy nor barbarians of a 
virility so superb as to overleap normal controls, but, aré 
in truth no better than particularly backward members of 
the Western community who have taken a wrong turning. 
They had bad luck historically in missing the main move- 
ment of European democratic development and even 
worse misfortune in seeing their first military gamble under 
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Bismarck scoop an easy pool. From then on the tempta- 
tion to plunge deeper has been irresistible. Spiritually their 
play has been a piece of barren bluff, for the free countries 
possess vastly greater resources of fresh thought, . fresh 
energy, fresh hope generated by their very habit of constant 
open political and ideological combat. As compared with 
the smoothness of the German machine running unchecked 
the American or British organism may seem in peace-time 
a rough grinding affair, but because it is designed to rely 
on a series of day-to-day improvisations it has in desperate 
emergency a quality of unbreakable flexibility. In the 
long run the free state, unified in diversity, is the more 
prolific in producing poets and saints and the pilots of the 
Battle of Britain, along with shop-keepers and politicians, 
and is more efficient even in organizing the means to war. 
€, ©. P. 


“Sing a Song, Sailor.” 


It is evident that Mr. C. 8S. Forester loves dear Captain 
Hornblower as much as we do. He lavished gifts on him 
—honourable retirement, a son, a wife, a squiredom—but 
that was not enough for us, for Hornblower, or for his 
author, who, in T’he Commodore (MicHaEL JosePH, 9/6), 
disturbs him in the middle of a tenants’ festival on April 
10th 1812 by the desire of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty to employ him immediately as Commodore 
with a captain under him. Of course Hornblower complies 
and of course he chooses the one-legged Bush as captain 
before sailing in the Nonesuch with two accompanying 
sloops, two bomb-ketches and a cutter for the Baltic; there 
to be given “widest latitude of discretion” and no previous 
knowledge as to whether he would be fighting “for the 
Russians or against them. Same with the Swedes.” 
There was, however, no doubt that he would be fighting 
the French. The account of actual engagements—the 
sinking of a French ship in Swedish waters, the brilliant 
tactics off Konigsberg, the land action that made the 
Commodore “soldier and sailor too” are thrillingly told, 
but it is the author’s faithfulness to his hero’s character 
that makes the book. B. E. B. 





“In the book they were Germans.” 











“ HE English,” an Arab chief 
once remarked to Lord Motti- 
stone, ‘““make pets of their 

dogs and servants of their horses. We 

do exactly the opposite.” 

As a matter of fact the distinction 
is a fine one, especially in war-time, 
and it would be hard to judge fairly 
between the two attitudes. Indeed it 
could be a matter of small concern to 
anyone if we made pets of our servants 
and horses of our dogs. The Nandi in 
East Africa make gods of their cows, 
if it comes to that. But no one seems 
to make anything of their sheep but 
cutlets. 

This is a gross injustice. Besides 
cutlets, the sheep gives us winter 
underclothes, Harris tweed and oint- 
ment; no horse ean claim half as much, 
and, except for the pious St. Bernards 
that distribute alcohol in the Swiss 
Alps, no dog. Compared with the 
ridiculous whinny with which Dobbin 
greets his master, or the terrifying 
shout which is Fido’s only means of 
expression, the voice of the sheep is 
bland and friendly. His face is not 
half so stupid as the face of a blood- 
hound or a Saluki; his kick is milder 
and less freely given than that of a 
racehorse; his habits are more docile, 
his customs nicer than those of any 
domestic animal, except perhaps the 
tortoise. But precious little thanks 
he gets. 

The truth is that there has long been 
a conspiracy to cry up horses and dogs 
at the expense of sheep. See how 
callously our proverbs treat them— 
“You might as well be hanged for a 
sheep as a lamb;”’ what, it seems to 
say, is a sheep more or less? ‘‘Give a 
dog a bad name,” and you stand 
revealed as a bounder; yet you can 
give a sheep as bad a name as you like 
and no one will turn a hair. ‘‘ Love me, 
love my sheep” brings no sentimental 
response; you may love a man and 


Here ends Wr. Punch's Ttvo 
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dislike his sheep intensely, and nobody 
will brand you disloyal. 

You get this tendency throughout 
our national literature. In every well- 
established nursery in the realm, 
Nanna and Black Bess and Quoodle 
and Brown Jack and Harry the Horse 
are familiar names; and so for that 
matter are Ferdinand the Bull and 
Peter Rabbit and Mrs. Bruin (a bear, 
forsooth!) and a score of other 
zoological heroes. Wordsworth even 
hymned the snake and the Lesser 
Celandine, the one as revolting as the 
other is insipid. Rin-Tin-Tin and Tom 
Mix’s steed, whose ridiculous name 
escapes me for the moment, had in 
their day a following as faithful as 
Rudolf Valentino’s. 

Yet, almost alone among the animal 
kingdom, the sheep is ignored. An 
occasional lamb finds his way in 
(though, as in the example of Mary’s 
celebrated pet, he generally turns out 
to be a stooge); but his adult brethren 
are rigidly excluded. The pen is empty 
beside the stall of the Maltese Cat; 
and that resounding couplet— 


Long you may search and late, in 
castle and croft and keep 

For a love that is half so great as the 
love of a Man for a Sheep— 


is not by Kipling at all, but was 
composed five minutes ago as an 
illustration of what could be done. 

By the same token, the Poet 
Laureate has yet to write a companion 
piece to Right Royal which shall do 
justice to this other four-footed friend 
of man. Should it ever occur to him 
to do so he may care to make use of 
the following lines, which he can have 
for nothing— 


Five springs my mother lived to see 
Before she had a lamb like me. 

I nigh on killed my poor old dam; 

I was a most contrary lamb. 
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I always hid from farmer’s dippers; 
I wriggled under shearer’s clippers; 
I roamed unchecked on hill and dale; 
I wouldn’t let them dock my tail. 
I strayed upon the turnpike road; 
I fell in snowdrifts when it snowed. 
I reckon I was far the worst 
From Biddenden to Staplehurst. 
The shepherds swore—“You pesky 
lamb ! 
“Tl give you socks!” 
“By jove!” 
“ By damn!” 
“Why, drat ’ee!” 
“Dang ee!”? 
“Rot ’ee!” 
“My word!” 
My wastrel ways became a byword. 


Nothing so red-blooded has been 
written about a sheep up till now, and 
it could do their cause a power of good. 
“Gentle as a lamb ”’ is a fair comment— 
on average lambs; but then a colt or 
a puppy or a young armadillo is gentle 
in its way. An adult male sheep can 
show as much fire as anyone. 

Revenons a nos moutons, then— 
there is a slogan for our bards and 
our nature-novelists that they cannot 
with justice ignore. Let them league 
together to honour the beast whose 
coat, rather than vulgar horsehair, is 
preferred as a seat for the Lord 
Chancellor of England. Let the 
magnates of the film world devise a 
new brand of Western, not a horse- 
opera but a sheep-opera. (It could be 
the making of the Australian film 
industry.) What if so fundamental a 
change of outlook brings on sleepless 
nights? There is a certain cure: to 
count—horses ?—dogs ?—ocelots ? 

Not on your life. To count sheep. 


° ° 


September Gale Warning 


. . . Temporary houses will be in full 
swing by the autumn.”—Daily paper. 
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of the Bank’s Branch Managers. It is their 
10/9 wish and duty to give the best possible bank- 
ing service and to maintain a personal and 
confidential relationship with their clients. 
Upon such foundations are built the most 
successful and lasting business associations. 























As the largest mail-order cigarette manufacturers, Rothmans 
are exceptionally well equipped to send gift parcels to all 
members of the Forces overseas. High-grade blends, securely 
packed, at economical duty-free prices which include postage. 
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All orders are acknowledged by our Head Office, and parcels are The banking facilities provided cover a 
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to Rothmans Ltd. (Folio H27), 5 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. branch offices in this country and agents 


in all parts of the world. 
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‘*Now that my barley water in the bottle is 
unobtainable my advice is, make it yourself 
from Robinson’s ‘ Patent’ Barley. If you can’t 
get hold of a lemon or an orange, flavour with 
the juice of stewed or tinned fruit or with jam.”” 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘Patent’? BARLEY : 
oi CROCKETT & JONES, NORTHAMPTON *SWAN® SHOES & ‘HEALTH’ SHOES 
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‘ENGINEERING 
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£4") shares are distributed to all 
/ Aristoc dealers. 










‘*NO PASS—NO FEE.” 

* Details are given of over 150 
= Diploma Courses in all 
| Branches of Civil, Mech., 
Elec., Motor, Aero, Radio- 
* Television and Production 
Engineering, Tracing, Build- 
ing, PLASTICS, Matricula- 
tion, etc. Think of the future 
and send for your copy at 
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QUICK HEALING 


FOR ALL 


Skin Troubles 


D.D.D. Baim, the new non- 
greasy ointment that soothes 
skin irritation and soreriess, 
guickly clears away sources of in- 
fection teneath the skin. ‘This anti- 
septic Balm sinks into the skin, destroys 
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wounds. From ali chemists at 2/- a 
jar (inc, tax). 
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PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 
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Put your best face forward... 


Secret of that 
glamorous matt 
complexion, Yardley 
Make-up Base! 
Smooth on this un- 
usual base and see 
how lovingly _ it 
holds your Yardley 
powder, how excit- 
ingly different you 


seem ! 


Make-up Base 6/6 


Sorry, no post orders ! 
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THEMOTOR INDUSTRY 


MANUFACTURE DISTRIBUTION MAINTENANCE 














WAKE UP YOUR MOUTH 
WITH ITS TONIC TOUCH 


teeth. Enjoy the fresh invigor- 
ating sparkle it gives to your 
mouth. Then you'll appreci- 
ate why more and more 
people are asking for Wisdom. 
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MADE BY ADDIS LIMITED, MAKERS OF THE 
FIRST TOOTHBRUSH IN 1780 
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al the Wisdom Toothbrush 
yourself. Feel how its anchored 
Nylon tufts spring into action 
the moment you start. See how 
much cleaner it leaves your 
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NOTE THE 
SHAPE: 
The brush is 
shaped so that 
all the tufts 
come into 
action at once. 
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“First across the 





Chindwin in this 
latest march into | 3 out of 9 aircraft... 


Burma " | During a critical period of the war 


no fewer than 3 out of every 5 


Extract from a K.A.R. Officer’s - , - 
letter, dated January 23rd, *45 | home-based aircraft going into 


“, . . now my Barneys comes to me action had been repaired by the 


once a fortnight in company with a | Civilian Repair Organisation built 
bottle of whiskey. It gets dropped out - 
of the-skies as often as not. For what up and administered through the 
oy oe” is teat Born might Nuffield Organisation in collabora- 
like to know that a tin of Barneys, in : : 

my pocket, was first across the Chind- tion with the R.A-F. 
win in this latest march into Burma.” The Organisation has salvaged 


the metal from 12,500 aircraft 
crashed beyond repair. It has 





The originals of all testimony letters may be 
inspected at the Barneys Bureau, 24, Holborn, E.C.4 


repaired and put back into action 


= 
Sa a? evs. over 75,000 aircraft. 
| 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), Parsons Pleasure (mild) 
2/94d. oz. 
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